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BORDEN PARKER BOWNE 


BorDEN PARKER Bowne, LL.D., professor of philosophy and 
dean of the Graduate School, Boston University, died suddenly on 
the afternoon of April 1. His death was entirely unexpected, for 
he was in active service, and he had even lectured as usual in the 
forenoon. The loss to Boston University, to the great number of 
men and women who had been his enthusiastic pupils, to the public 
that reads philosophy, and to the ecclesiastical circles in which he- 
moved will be severely felt. 

His Boston chair is the only academic position in philosophy that 
he ever held. Born at Leonardsville, N. J., January 28, 1847; grad- 
uated from New York University (then University of the City of 
New York), in 1871; for two years a student at the universities of 
Paris, Halle and Gottingen; then for a brief period assistant pro- 
fessor of modern languages at his alma mater, and also for a time a 
member of the editorial staff of The Independent, in 1876 he was 
ealled to the office which, after nearly thirty-four years of distin- 
guished service, he has now laid down. The inherent attractiveness 
of his idealism, together with a brilliant style of exposition, which 
never lacked the grace of wit, brought throngs of students to his 
academic lectures. The same qualities have given his printed writ- 
ings a wide circulation. 

The keynote of his entire career as a philosopher was struck in 
his first published work, ‘‘The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer’’ 
(New York, 1874). If the style of this production betrays the 
exuberant audacity of youth, its argument, nevertheless, displays 
surprising keenness. It came at a time when Spencer’s deduction 
of the definite from the indefinite, of consciousness from ‘‘nerve 
shocks,’’ and of morality from the laws of the redistribution of 
matter, still seemed plausible. Bowne’s interest in exposing the fal- 
lacies of this whole method was largely religious. The ancient faith 
that the world has meaning, and that this meaning can be known, 
was to be defended. To maintain human freedom against the purely 
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deterministic interpretation of natural law; to resist sensationalism, 
associationalism, and whatever else analyzes away the real unity of 
the mind; to show that the higher categories are the fundamentally 
real ones, and that the world can be articulately thought only in 
terms of personality—these were his central aims from first to last. 
He was purposely and frankly an advocate, not a dispassionate on- 
looker. He conceived philosophy, in the ancient and accredited way, 
as existing for the purpose of furthering the interests of life. This 
dominance of the practical explains in part his method, which was, 
as he himself said, the reworking of categories somewhat after the 
manner of Herbart. The result was not a system of speculative 
idealism but rather an idealistic interpretation of life like that of 
his revered teacher Lotze. 

The same spirit and method went into his theological activities, 
which were by no means unimportant. His effort was always to 
think theological problems in terms of life, and as a consequence, 
though he was by no means a radical, he was commonly regarded as 
one. An unflinching defender of learning and liberty in the affair 
of his colleague, Professor Mitchell, a wit who could discomfit a 
theological adversary with a bon mot, a nature as religious as it was 
courageous, he has left his mark upon the ecclesiastical life of his 
time. 


A list of his major philosophical publications is here appended. 
‘‘The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,’’ 1874; ‘‘Studies in Theism,’’ 
1879; ‘‘Metaphysies,’’ 1882, revised 1898; ‘‘Introduction to Psycho- 
logical Theory,’’ 1887; ‘‘ Philosophy of Theism,’’ 1888, revised under 
the title of ‘‘Theism,’’ 1902; ‘‘The Principles of Ethics,’’ 1892; 
‘Theory of Thought and Knowledge,’’ 1897; ‘‘The Immanence of 
God,’’ 1905; ‘‘Personalism,’’ 1907. 


GrorGE A. CoE. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THE SYSTEM OF VALUES 


HE year 1909 was marked by the birth of a new philosophical 
discipline—the philosophy of values. In saying this, I do not, 
of course, mean to imply that the problem of values is in any sense a 
new one, but that during the past year for the first time the system- 
atie description, classification, and explanation of values was en- 
tered upon quite independently by several of our foremost thinkers. 
Professor Montague’s brief discussion of ‘‘The True, the Good, and 
the Beautiful from a Pragmatic Standpoint’’ appeared in April,’ 
following presentations of diverse aspects of the general problem by 
1This JOURNAL, Vol. VI., No. 9. 
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Professors Coe, A. W. Moore, and Tufts during the preceding year ;? 
in May, two books of the first importance saw the light— Professor 
Urban’s psychological analysis of Valuation, and Professor Miinster- 
berg’s metaphysical system of The Eternal Values; and finally, as 
the year drew to a close, and in recognition of this new interest, we 
had the ‘‘ Value Number’’ of The Psychological Bulletin,’ containing 
Professor Miinsterberg’s apologia, and a further contribution and re- 
view by Professor Tawney, and introducing us to certain foreign dis- 
cussions of the same topic. Surely such a wide-spread movement is 
significant, and the subject worthy of continued attention. In offer- 
ing a further contribution to the discussion, it will be unnecessary, 
in view of the fact that the material recently presented is of easy 
access to all, to review it at any length in these pages, further than 
to state briefly the definitions and classifications of each for the pur- 
pose of comparison and criticism, and as a basis for further systema- 
tization. 
I. Recent THEORIES OF VALUE 


Dr. Montague offers no definition of value as such, but describes 
his three types in terms of the adjustment of the organism to its 
environment. These three types are: (1) ‘‘the cognitive value of 
truth,’’ yielded by the adjustment of ‘‘individual perceptions and 


judgments to the facts of the environment’’; (2) ‘‘the conative value 
of good,’’ yielded by the adjustment of ‘‘the facts of the environment 
to the desires of the individual’’; and (3) ‘‘the affective value of 
beauty,’’ yielded by ‘‘the spontaneous and unenforeed adaptation of 
individual needs and environing facts to one another.’’ 

Dr. Miinsterberg’s treatment is epistemological. He defines value 
in terms of identity of content between two moments of experience, 
the second of which fulfills an overpersonal demand called for by the 
**pure will’’ in the first. His classification is the most thorough and 
systematic of all those which we have to consider. The four types of 
identity, and the corresponding types of value are: (1) the identity 
of every part with itself, yielding the logical values of conservation ; 
(2) the identity in some sense of all the parts with one another, yield- 
ing the esthetic values of agreement; (3) the identity of that which 
changes throughout the process of change, yielding the ethical values 
of realization; and (4) the ultimate identity of all these values with 
one another, yielding the metaphysical values of completion. The 
further details of the classification will appear in the appended table. 
(Table I.) 

Dr. Urban approaches his subject from the view-point of scientific 
psychology. He defines value in terms of a felt harmony between 


* This JournaL, Vol. V., pp. 253, 429, and 517. 
®Vol. VI., No. 10. 
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the object and my subjective dispositions, which is relatively inde- 
pendent of my perceptions of existence and my judgments of truth. 
His classification is genetic rather than logical: economic, esthetic, 
and ethical values all make their first and embryonic appearance on 
the lowest level of ‘‘simple appreciation,’’ but each develops and ac- 
quires new meaning during the progress of the ‘‘ value movement.”’ 
The following scheme sums up his treatment: 


I. Primary values: values that appertain to objects which serve 
immediately to satisfy certain fundamental instinctive 
tendencies. 

1. Values of simple appreciation, or sub-personal condition 
worths. i 

II. Secondary or derived values: values which develop from the 
‘pursuit, acquisition, and consumption of the primary 
objects,’’ which are first ‘‘imputed, as additional values, 
to the primary objects,’’ but later are abstracted from 
them, and so become objects of higher value. 

2. Values of characterization, or personal worths: those 
which ‘‘ presuppose explicit reference to the ideal or con- 
cept of the person.”’ 

3. Values of participation, or impersonal (rather, overper- 
sonal) worths: those that are imputed to an act ‘‘be- : 
cause it is instrumental to certain social, over-individual H 
ends, and satisfies certain impersonal demands.’’ 


SEE LTT ee 
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Dr. Tawney defines value in terms of consistency, or the tendency 
of reflective experience to maintain itself throughout all its phases. 
Values are classified into three groups—(1) constitutive or presenta- 
tive, including logical values; (2) imperative or motor, including 
ethical values; and (3) purposive, including esthetic and economic 
values—each of which may be viewed either as determined by habit 
or as reconstructed in experience. This classification, like Urban’s, 
is genetic, though reminding us also of Miinsterberg’s distinction 
between naive life values and developed culture values. 

Finally, Dr. Orestano—whose book, ‘‘I Valori Umani,’’ is re- 
viewed in the Psychological Bulletin (‘‘Value Number,’’ p. 360)— 
| defines value in terms of interest regarded as belonging to the object 
which produces it; and distinguishes five types—economic, intellec- 
tual, esthetic, religious, and moral. ; 





II. Criticisms AND COMPARISONS 





The fatal defect of all these classifications consists in a confusion 
between factual, ideal, and transcendental values—a confusion so 
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great as to involve in most cases the entire neglect of the last two 
groups. Only these last two may be called eternal or absolute values; 
and relativists, like Urban, Tawney, and Orestano, have consequently 
no room in their systems for them at all; but in the case of such an 
absolutist as Miinsterberg, the charge must be one of confusion rather 
than of neglect. Thus, such values as those he calls ‘‘logical,’’ and 
all the ‘‘ethical’’ values except those of ‘‘morality’’ and perhaps of 
‘‘self-development,’’ are phenomenal, and have to do with facts or 
events in time, whereas only the others are pure and timeless; on the 
other hand pleasantness, to which he denies the name of value alto- 
gether, has as much or as little right to that name as has the utility 
(‘‘industry’’ value) or existence of any phenomenon in time. 

The distinction between the actual and the ideal I have stated 
elsewhere‘ in terms of attitude. Our attitude in the presence of facts 
I there described as dualistic—the ‘‘brute’’ facts of the actual world 
stand over against me to be taken as they are, apart from the ques- 
tion of their value for me at all; our attitude in the presence of ideals, 
on the other hand, is a monistie attitude—an ideal is an object which 
I regard as in harmony with my own nature, which manifests an 
underlying unity with myself. So, whatever ‘‘value’’ may mean, 
factual values—values asserted of facts in time—become ideal (and 
so timeless) so soon as, and so far as, our attitude changes from a 
dualistic to a monistie one—so soon as, and so far as, the object of my 
contemplation loses its aloofness and self-sufficiency, and becomes a 
part of myself, and I ‘‘absorbed’’ in my object. 

Perhaps the source of the confusion can be got at best by a con- 
sideration of two quite distinct but often confused kinds of ‘‘truth”’ 
value. I have pointed out (in the article referred to) the sharp dis- 
tinction between logical (scientific and philosophical) truth, which 
is derived mediately, through inference, and toward which our atti- 
tude is dualistic; and spiritual or religious truth, which is attained 
immediately, by imagination, and toward which our attitude is mon- 
istic. Each may be defined pragmatically, though in so far forth 
vaguely, the former as that which is fulfilled in our ordinary ex- 
perience, and the latter as that which harmonizes with the demands 
of our spiritual nature. So far as we argue about truth, we are con- 
cerned with the facts of science or the realities of metaphysics; so far 
as we claim (note the verb: time does not permit of its defense here) 
immediate insight into truth we are concerned rather with the ideals 
of the religious imagination. Miinsterberg’s ‘‘logical values’’ have 
to do with truth in the lower sense of the term, and are factual 
values—the life-values are the truths of every-day experience, the 


*“ Western Reserve University Bulletin,” Vol. XII., No. 3. 
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culture-values are the truths of science. Truth in the higher 
sense includes what he calls the metaphysical values of ‘‘holiness’’; 
and in the metaphysical values of ‘‘absoluteness’’ we have a return 
to logical truth, but on a higher plane—that of philosophy. 

Urban’s and Tawney’s theories, excellent as they may be for the 
psychologist, yield confusion worse confounded to the metaphysician. 
This confusion, however, is due to the point of view, and that not 
being our cwn present point of view, we may pass on at once. Ore- 
stano’s classification, finally, again, brings out clearly the distine- 
tions between economic, logical, esthetic, ethical, and religious values, 
and binds them together by his theory of interest; but his list is an 
enumeration rather than a classification, as the distinction between 
the group of economic and logical values and that of esthetic, ethical, 
and religious values is lost; and is furthermore defective in its 
omission of what we shall refer to later as affective and transcen- 
dental values. 

An arrangement of the most pregnant terms in each of the defi- 
nitions above quoted or paraphrased, in the order of increasing in- 
tension, would give us—interest, adjustment, consistency, harmony, 
identity: the difference is one rather of terminology and degree of 
force than of essential meaning. Of the terms used, interest is the 
broadest and most colorless, but it is also vague, and weakens rather 
than strengthens the intension of the word ‘‘value.’’ ‘‘ Adjust- 
ment,’’ the next in line of intension, however, is free from this ob- 
jection, and may well serve as a nucleus of our definition and 
analysis. In any ease, value is some kind of a relation between the 
object and a contemplating subject (Montague, Urban, Orestano), 
or between different moments of the experience of such a subject 
(Miinsterberg, Tawney). 


III. A Constructive System oF VALUES 


Let us make our approach to a definition of value by way of the 
definition of life. Life is commonly defined as the mutual adjust- 
ment of internal relations and external relations, or of the organism 
as a whole to its environment as a whole; and whatever advances any 
of these adjustments, and so furthers the life-purposes of the organ- 
ism, possesses value. Values in the broadest sense are of three general 
types—(I.) factual values, or values of adaptation, merely, which 
advance the adjustment of the organism to its environment, with- 
out producing an actual felt unity between them; (II.) ideal values, 
or values of harmony, which do produce such a felt unity between 
the organism and some part of its environment; and (III.) tran- 
scendental values, or values of perfection, which arise from a com- 
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plete harmonization between the organism and its entire environ- 
ment. The facts of the phenomenal world yield values of adaptation, 
which become values of harmony as soon as these facts become 
transformed into ideals, and the attitude of the self to its object 
becomes monistic. 

The values of adaptation are threefold (cf. Montague): (a) 
whenever and so far as in the adjustment of our organism to its 
environment our individual judgments are completely adapted to 
the facts of our environment, we have the logical value of truth; 
(b) whenever and so far as in this adjustment the facts of our 
environment are adapted completely to the desires of the individual, 
we have the economic value of utility; (c) whenever and so far as 
there is such a spontaneous and unenforced adaptation of individ- 
ual needs and environing facts to each other as to produce an inner 
harmony in the mind, we have the affective value of agreeableness. 
Judgments, desires, and feelings may be particular and transitory, 
or universal and necessary—hence the distinction between the log- 
ically true, the useful, and the agreeable on the one hand, and the 
ideally true, the good, and the beautiful on the other: in the first 
ease there is adjustment and adaptation merely, in the second case 
there is complete harmony, unity, and absorption. 

The values of adaptation were classified according to the kind 
of adaptation which they arouse between the organism and: the en- 
vironment; the values of harmony are classified according to the 
nature of the harmonious environment or object. (a) Harmony in 
the physical environment—the world of the senses—favoring har- 
mony within the organism, yields the esthetic value of beauty, which 
corresponds to agreeableness among the factual values; (b) harmony 
in the social realm, which is sensuous in its manifestations but 
transcends the senses in its inner reality, yields the ethical value of 
goodness, corresponding to utility among the factual values; (c) 
harmony in the spiritual or entirely supersensuous realm yields the 
religious value of truth, corresponding to logical truth among the 
factual values. To quote from the article above referred to, the 
beautiful ‘‘is a revelation in the sensuous world of that common 
nature which we find also in ourselves, and the same may be said 
with regard to the good in the social and the true in the spiritual 
environments. Whatever our senses acknowledge as in harmony 
with itself and with our own inner nature, our esthetic conscious- 
ness regards as beautiful; whatever deed of ourselves or of our 
fellow men tends toward a closer binding together of man to man, 
that our moral consciousness calls good; whatever in the supersen- 
Suous realm touches most deeply the essential needs of our spirits, 
that our religious consciousness acknowledges as true.’’ 
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Finally, the complete harmonization of all the ideals to one 
another produces the transcendental value of perfection. By the 
transcendental as distinguished from the actual and the ideal is 
meant the ultimate and complete as contrasted with the instrumental 
and fragmentary. No facts are absolutely unideal, no ideals are 
absolutely unreal: either the merely dualistic or the merely monistic 
attitude by itself is partial, and a completely rational and compre- 
hensive attitude toward the world is won only by a thorough recog- 
nition and realization of the harmony of all reality, and of the 
duality-in-unity of our relations with it. But for man as he is at 
present constituted this attitude is not yet, and his nearest approach 
to it he finds in the life of the ideal, which is not by any means the 
completely rational life, but is a striving toward it in which is won 
an occasional fragmentary glimpse of the ultimate harmony—the 
only complete and final ‘‘vital equilibrium’’ between self and en- 
vironment toward the attainment of which all else is merely instru- 
mental. Further description, classification, and analysis of the 
values of perfection is a metaphysical task into which we can not at 
present enter. 

Any discussion of values must include not only a description 
and classification of the object-values themselves—a task which is 
now completed so far as our present needs are concerned—but also 
an account of the relations between those values and the self—(1) 
of the process of determining those values (the process of evalua- 
tion), and (2) of the conscious purposive reaction of the personality 
to the values (the reaction-values) ; for each of these possesses the 
characteristic of being valuable. 

Furthermore, the process of evaluation must always be consid- 
ered in connection with its conditions and its results. The psycho- 
logical condition, stimulus, or incentive of the evaluation process 
is in any case a feeling of adaptation, at least, between the individ- 
ual and his environment; our attitude toward the evaluated object 
is twofold—(1) an intellectual attitude of recognition or acknowl- 
edgment, and (2) an immediate emotional attitude of appreciation ; 
finally, the ultimate psychological result of the process is a general 
feeling of satisfaction—a sense of inner harmony produced by 
the evaluation process. We shall consider these various factors 
under each head in the following order: (1) the subjective psycho- 
logical condition of the evaluation process, and the kind of satis- 
faction produced thereby; (2) the process itself, in connection with 
our attitude the evaluated object. 

Evaluation of facts involves interest as its general psychological 
condition, interest being definable as a feeling of the importance of 
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the object for the individual; and the satisfaction of this interest 
yields pleasure as its psychological result. Pleasure is itself an 
inner harmony, but it is a harmony produced by some adaptation 
between the individual and his environment; as soon as the inner 
harmony comes to correspond to an outer one, pleasure becomes 
transformed into happiness, which is also an inner harmony, but 
produced by an outer one—by some harmony in the environment, 
and between the environment and the individual. Happiness, then, 
is the general psychological result of the contemplation of the ideal, 
whereas the general psychological condition of such contemplation 
is love, which is definable as a feeling of harmony between the con- 
templating subject and any ideal object. 

The evaluation of logical truth is a testing of our judgments, 
and is attained through a process of ratiocination ; the evaluation of 
utilities we call utilization, which is a process concerned in the satis- 
faction of desire; the evaluation of agreeableness consists in an 
exercise of the feelings, resulting in the enjoyment of the agreeable 
object. The evaluation of ideals always consists in an extended 
‘‘enjoyment’’ process called contemplation; and the organ of 
esthetic evaluation we call taste, the organ of ethical evaluation 
conscience, and the organ of religious evaluation faith. The ac- 
knowledgment of factual volumes consists in a recognition of the 
adaptability of the organism to its environment, or of the en- 
vironment to the organism, or of their mutual adaptability— 
appreciation is the immediate emotional response of the individual 
to the actual process of adaptation; the acknowledgment of ideal 
values consists in the recognition of an objective harmony among 
the various parts of the object—appreciation is the immediate 
emotional response of the individual to the actual process of har- 
monization. 

Finally, reaction to these various object-values and evaluations 
yields a third set of values—values of organization. There are six 
varieties of these reaction-values in the factual realm—three forms 
of conscious reaction to the values in nature or the physical environ- 
ment, and three forms of conscious reaction to the values in per- 
sonality or the social environment. Conscious reaction to the 
physical environment yields the logical reaction-value of science 
(the organization of natural truths), the economic reaction-value of 
industry (the organization of natural utilities), and the affective 
reaction-value of play (in the sense, not merely of the spontaneous 
overflow of surplus energy, but of organized sport); conscious re- 
action to the social environment yields the logical reaction-value of 
history (the organization of truths about personalities), the eco- 
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nomic reaction-value of law (the organization of active social rela- 
tions), and the affective reaction-value of friendship (pleasurable 
social intercourse). In the ideal realm, reaction takes the form 
not only of organization, but of realization or creation: realization 
in the esthetic field yields the reaction or organization value of art, 
in the ethical sphere of morality, and in the spiritual realm of 
religion. 

Having constructed a skeleton system of values, we are now in a 
better position to clear whatever confusion may subsist in Professor 
Miinsterberg’s system, and to orientate his various values in rela- 
tion to our revised scheme. His ‘‘logical values’’ we saw have to do 
with logical truth, and so are factual. His ‘‘values of unity’’ are 
not so much esthetic as hedonic, or rather a mixture of hedonic 
and. ethical; except ‘‘harmony,’’ which is purely esthetic, and be- 
longs with the next group. ‘‘Love’’ is harmony in the social sphere, 
‘‘happiness’’ is harmony among the inner volitions; love is in itself 
ethical, but in its broadest sense it is the psychological condition, and 
happiness the psychological result of every contemplative experi- 
ence. Miinsterberg’s ‘‘value of harmony’’ and ‘‘values of beauty’’ 
are esthetic in the true sense. His ‘‘ethical values’’ are partly 
ethical, but chiefly economic merely—‘‘growth,’’ ‘‘progress,’’ ‘‘in- 
dustry,’’ and ‘‘law’’ are purely economic, and so merely phenom- 
enal and temporal; ‘‘self-development’’ as he restricts it is also 
purely economic, and only ‘‘morality’’ is strictly ethical. His 
‘‘values of holiness’’ refer to the spiritual world, and so are re- 
ligious; and, finally, his ‘‘ values of absoluteness’’ are transcendental. 

I append the second table for the purpose of placing before 
us in orderly form the classification and correlation of the values. 


TABLE I. PRoFESSOR MUNSTERBERG’S SCHEME OF THE ETERNAL VALUES 








Conservation. Agreement. Realization. Completion. 
Logical Values. | Esthetic Values. Ethical Values. |Metaphysical Values. 
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TaBLE II, PRoposep SCHEME OF VALUES 
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THE PARADOX OF VOLUNTARY ATTENTION 


HERE are two ways in which will is commonly supposed to be 
related to attention: first, in the voluntary reproduction of 
ideas; second, in fixing attention. Upon examination, it will be 
observed that this division is exhaustive of the ways in which will 
may be concerned with psychical processes. In so far as there are 
voluntary processes of knowing, these owe their beginning and con- 
tinuance to attention. If it should be admitted that there is direct 
voluntary control of the feelings and emotions, such restraint would 
be primarily due to attention. Consequently in determining the 
relation of will to attention, we are really determining the relation 
of will to every psychical process.* 

With respect to the first of the two divisions just noticed, it must 
be said that there is no direct reproduction or recall of ideas.” In 
order to attend to an idea, it must already be before consciousness: 

*See Stout, “ Analytical Psychology,” I., pp. 123, 124. 

*V. Hartmann, “ Phil. d. Unbewusst,” I., p. 247. Fichte, “ Werke,” II., p. 
567. Lipps, “ Grundtatsachen,” p. 49. H6ffding, “ Psych.,” p. 23. Cf. Wundt, 
“Grundriss der Psych.,” p. 294. “ Die Associationen sind demnach Erlebnisse, 


die ihrerseits Willensvorgiinge erwecken kénnen, selbst jedoch nicht unmittelbar 
durch Willensvorgiinge beeinflusst werden.” 
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and in order voluntarily to reproduce it, it must be attended to. 
That can not be voluntarily attended to or reproduced which is not 
known, that is, which is not before consciousness. It is thus quite 
evident that in order voluntarily to reproduce an idea we have to 
know what it is which is voluntarily to be reproduced. But there 
is also no indirect voluntary reproduction of ideas. Miinsterberg 
has shown that if a certain idea a be associated with another idea b, 
so that when 0 is recalled the recalling of a follows, there is no will 
involved in the process. But he continues: ‘‘If on the contrary I 
can not think of a, search for it in my memory, recall the place at 
which I saw it, remember the connection in which I heard it, and at 
length a@ emerges in my consciousness, it was plainly will which 
brought to light that which was sought.’ But plainly the latter 
process does not differ essentially from the supposed direct repro- 
duction of the idea. The question is not why a emerges, but why I 
search for a. I search for a not arbitrarily, but because an idea Db 
has suggested some idea or group of ideas associated with a, yet not 
identical with it. According to Miinsterberg’s statement it would 
follow that my will to recall a must be a will to recall something 
indeterminate. To will to recall it, I must know what it is which is 
to be recalled. It is the idea with which a is associated which causes 
the emergence of a. For example, some one is asked to name the 
seventeenth letter of the alphabet. Very few could answer the ques- 
tion offhand. The letter desired is not discovered by summoning it 
ex nihilo, from the ‘‘storehouse of memory,’’ but probably by count- 
ing off the alphabet until Q, the seventeenth letter, is reached. Ex- 
perience teaches that ideas thus successively associated tend to sug- 
gest one another, and when the first of a known series has been repre- 
sented, ideas associated in temporal contiguity may be represented. 
There has been a will to recall the seventeenth letter, but not to recall 
Q, otherwise Q would be present to consciousness. A given clue* 
has been used, but the last result is involuntary. If there were no 
clue, the search would be vain: and the idea Q has emerged not be- 
cause there was a will to have it emerge, but because an idea already 
before consciousness was associated with Q. If then one can not 
voluntarily reproduce a single idea and so pay attention to it, so 
neither can one voluntarily reproduce the ideas which are linked or 
associated with the idea sought. The associated ideas must be al- 
ready present before that with which they are associated has been 
attained. When the latter are found it is not a result of volition, but 
the effect of association. The associated ideas, as has been shown, 
® Miinsterberg, “ Die Willenshandlung,” p. 64. 


*Cf. Stout, “ Analyt. Psych.,” I., p. 47. Bain, “ The Senses and the Intel- 
lect,” p. 560. Jodl, “ Lehrbuch der Psych.,” p. 505. 
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were not voluntarily reproduced, and so the missing idea has not 
been voluntarily reproduced.® 

If inference and reasoning be generically distinguished from the 
process of association and suggestion, then, as Miinsterberg says, the 
reasoning by which a missing idea is reached, sometimes appears to 
be more voluntary than mere reflection, that is, there is more effort 
and ‘‘inner activity.’’ But here evidently the question is not 
whether an idea can be voluntarily reproduced, but whether the 
process of reasoning can be voluntarily begun, that is, whether atten- 
tion can be fixed upon it. From any point of view whatever, the 
beginning of the reasoning process is conditioned by an act of atten- 
tion, and unless it is continued automatically as is often the case, 
it must be continued by renewed processes or acts of fixed attention. 

Striimpell, who admits that an idea can not be directly recalled 
by the will, says: ‘‘On the contrary, will can indirectly determine the 
beginning of the train of ideas, in that first of all a general idea 
serves to give a direction to the involuntary reproduction, which 
excludes every other.’’® As an example he gives the general idea 
‘‘Latin word’’ which reacts upon the unconscious psychical content, 
and as a result, a particular Latin, not a German or a Greek word 
rises into consciousness. Yet here it is difficult to perceive that the 
will accomplished anything. The general idea is present, it is not 
voluntarily recalled, and the particular word which it suggests is not 
recalled; otherwise it would be unnecessary to have the general idea 
before consciousness to effect the suggestion. Striimpell holds also 
that the stream of thought may be reversed voluntarily, may be 
interrupted or brought to a conclusion. Strictly speaking, however, 
the mere idea of changing or stopping the stream can not be volun- 
tarily presented to consciousness, and its changes lie beyond the 
control of the conscious subject. 

The objection so often made to the introspective method in gen- 
eral is particularly forcible with respect to the introspective observa- 
tion of attention. It is objected that in introspection we necessarily 
change the natural qualities of subjective processes. The attentive 
process is altered and distorted by the very attempt to attend to it. 
When any one is directed to fix his attention, what he generally does 
is to try to apprehend and understand the object: but this is really 
a rumination and wandering over the field presented to him. Or he 
may fix his attention more narrowly, in which case a very artificial 
and really inattentive state of mind ensues. In many cases, instead 

5 See Uphues, “ Psych. des Erkennens,” pp. 141, 150, and Schwarz’s incon- 
clusive reply, Archiv fiir syst. Phil., N. F., I1I., 3. Lasson, Zeitschrift fiir Phil., 


89, Beigabeheft. Lipps, “ Tatsach.,” p. 50. Striimpell, “ Grundriss,” p. 252. 
* Striimpell, “ Grundriss,” pp. 68 f. 
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of attending to the given object, he attends or tries to attend to the 
act of attention itself. Thus what he was to observe is likely to be 
misapprehended, and the way in which he tries to observe it leads 
him astray. Lalande reports the case of one who has the power of 
reproducing auditive experiences with such intensity that they seem 
objectively real: ‘‘but if at the moment of their greatest intensity 
the observer wills to pay attention, the sound immediately becomes 
confused and disappears.’ It is possible that some observers are 
able to conquer these difficulties: but unless I am much mistaken, 
any one who says virtually: ‘‘I will try to discover what happens 
when I fix my attention,’’ fails to fix anything. His mind passes 
from the object attended to, to his own feelings, and then back to the 
object or to ideas associated with the object or with his own feelings. 
Thus the natural characteristics of attention are distorted. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the more one is conscious of making an effort 
to attend, the less attention there actually is: and the more absorbed 
the attention, the less consciousness there is of the process and the 
more consciousness there is of the object attended to. Most of the 
qualities which psychologists describe as belonging to voluntary 
attention can be observed only in these highly artificial experimental 
cases. Normal attention has no defined subjective characteristics. 
Having made this kind of preliminary caveat, I shall consider some- 
what more specially this subject of voluntary fixed attention. 

The term ‘‘stream of thought,’’ ‘‘stream of consciousness’’ 
[Verlauf der Vorstellungen]® denotes at once the succession and the 
continuity of phenomena. They correspond to what Kant called the 
matter, the manifold of sensation. Whatever opinion may. be held 
as to the more complex problems of conscious life, there can be no 
dispute as to the existence of this flowing stream. It is not the pass- 
ing of separate units like soldiers in procession. The progress of 
the stream is continuous and the objects which make up the stream 
are coterminous. They do not pass in single file, but rather are 
crowded together in companies, sometimes in mobs, yet for the most 
part according to the general laws of association.® The term fixed 
attention denotes an interruption of this stream. It implies that the 
observer may intrude upon the passing throng of ideas and stop it 
even if its direction can not be changed. In fixed attention, the 
procession seems to halt in order that one of its detachments may be 
inspected. In what does this supposed arrest of attention consist ? 

"Lalande, “Sur un effet particulier de l’attention,” Revue Phil., March, 
1893, p. 284. 

* James, “Principles of Psychology,” Vol. I., passim. Von Volkmann, 


“Lehrbuch der Psych.,” I., p. 64. Lotze, “ Logik,” pp. 3, 4. 
*Cf. Jodl, “ Lehrbuch der Psych.,” p. 110. 
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The diffusion of attention is regarded as the normal state: the 
fixation of attention as the exceptional. And in the intelligent adult 
this is the case. But in some cases the reverse is true. The physi- 
ological or psychological principle underlying every act of attention 
is of course inhibition in order to concentration—the shutting out of 
irrelevant matter in order to examine some central point. Such 
inhibition would be superfiuous were not consciousness made up of 
reaction on a multitude of stimulations. That which distinguishes 
the highly developed organism is the complexity of these reactions 
and the necessity of inhibiting the irrelevant field of consciousness, 
that the light may be thrown intensely on a certain limited area. If 
the organism had to react only upon a single stimulus, attention 
would be the rule, and inattention the exception. For example, per- 
fect attention is presented in catalepsy where consciousness is shut 
up to a single idea. Just before returning from a cataleptic to a 
normal state, the mind seems exhausted and unable to fix in atten- 
tion more than a single object.‘° But when we consider the variety 
and complexity of stimulus and reaction in our own organism, it is 
easy to see that a great part of the time our attention is unfixed. 
At any rate, inattention and fixed attention are at opposite poles, 
and either may be regarded as positive according to the individual 
disposition. All that I would here affirm is that the stream of con- 
sciousness can be neither voluntarily arrested nor changed. The 
cause of fixed attention is not volition. The process is due wholly 
to the nature of the object attended to and the sensations and feel- 
ings associated with our consciousness of that object. These proposi- 
tions are not easily accepted, but careful analysis gives assurance of 
their validity. Such an analysis shows that attention has a peculiar 
rhythmic character: and that what appears to be fixed is really inter- 
mittent and discontinuous. The object of fixed attention is not held 
stationary at the central point [Blickpunkt] of consciousness, As 
Wundt says: ‘‘to retain an idea with the attention is, moreover, as 
experience shows, impossible: the fixing of attention is thus a 
process, not a permanent state. A constant impression can be re- 
tained only during the alternating moments of fixed and relaxed 
attention.’"* The object appears to be fixed for a moment, but in 
reality it is no more fixed than the rest of the flowing stream of 
which it is a part. It may return again and again in alternation 
with other objects. This alternation would probably be regular and 
perfectly rhythmic,’ were it not for the complexity of the influences 

” Janet, “ L’Automatisme psych.,” p. 192. 

“ Wundt, “Phys. Psych.,” IL, p. 284; “Grundriss,” p. 252. Cf. Jodl, 
“Lehrb. der Psych.,” p. 112. 


* For general notice of the rhythmic organic processes, see Paulhan, “ Les 
lois de l’activité mentale,” p. 381. 
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which are required to make attention effective. In attention, then, 
the stream of consciousness is not arrested: and the object of ‘‘fixed’’ 
attention comes and goes, differing only from objects unattended to 
fixedly in that it reappears. There are physiological as well as psy- 
chological reasons for this. Chief among the former is the influence 
of respiration.** It is a matter of common observation that when we 
pay attention to an object, we ‘‘hold our breath’’: and that usually 
the recurrence of expiration and inspiration is an occasion for the 
readjustment of attention. This is instinctive and unconscious, and 
is common to many of the lower animals and to man. When the 
attention is closely fixed, there is the breathlessness of suspense; 
when it is relaxed there is the sigh of relief—changes which of 
course are associated with cardiac action. It need not be added that 
fixed attention is impossible when the respiration is abnormally 
rapid. Moreover, during the process of attention, there is an invol- 
untary effort to hold the body motionless, which modifies the 
breathing. ; 

Attempts have been made to establish a law for these phenomena 
of fluctuating attention. This is difficult to do, because the variety 
of interruption is so great. Even when allowance has been made for 
disturbing external causes, account must be taken of the subjective 
feelings which modify the attentive process.** 

The physiological causes which condition and modify attention 
are complicated with psychological causes. Attention oscillates be- 
tween the point to which it is first directed and ideas associated with 
the latter. These intrude and, as it were, ‘‘elbow’’ the attention 
away from the original Blickpunkt. The case is like that of a man 
who is trying to hold an upright position in a swaying crowd. The 
greater his care to maintain himself on a certain spot, the greater 
the probability that he will lose his equilibrium. It is only by par- 
tially yielding to the movement of his neighbors, and by enlarging 
slightly the extent of his station, that he can keep his footing. In 
attending to very minute objects, this oscillation and alternation may 
be observed more distinctly than when the area of attention is wider: 
for the more extensive the field, the more room will there be for the 
mind to wander. If I try to fix attention on the point of a pin, the 
point of the pin will at once suggest ideas associated with it, and my 
attention is diverted: but if the object of attention be a wide surface, 
the tendency to inattention is less. If I try to fix attention on the 

8 See Philippe, “ La conscience dans l’anesthésie chirurgicale,” Revue Phil., 
May, 1899, p. 509. 

* Delabarre, Revue Phil., June, 1893, p. 639. J. E. Lough, “ Proc. of the 
Am. Psych. Soc.,” December, 1898. Stricker, “Studien tiber die Bewegungs- 


vorstellungen,” p. 25. Giessler, “ Die Atmung im Dienste der vorstellenden 
Titigkeit.” 
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multiplication table, there is a comparatively wide field over which 
my mind can stray without getting away from the limits of the 
object. But if I try to fix attention on a certain number, then the 
longer the continuance of the process, the more considerable the 
alternation and fluctuation. The material to which one attends is, as 
it were, quickly exhausted. It is, however, the rapid dissipation of 
attention from the original point to ideas associated with it which 
seems to make the object more clear. When we attend to an un- 
familiar object, it is difficult at first to determine its relation to other 
objects, to affirm what it is even after we are aware that it is. 
Whether this increasing clearness be attributed to apperception, to a 
reflective judgment or to association, it is not the fixity of attention 
which clarifies it, but rather the prolonged alternation between the 
object and ideas associated with it.° It may be objected that the 
constant return of attention to the original point is effected volun- 
tarily: but if fixed attention were under voluntary control, then 
whenever this return took place there would have to be a will to 
attend to that upon which attention had ceased to be engaged, a will 
to recall what was not present to consciousness. As has been proved 
above, this is impossible. It can not even be maintained that at the 
very beginning of the process there is a voluntary fixation of the 
process: for that means simply that we will attend to that which is 
already involuntarily an object of attention. 

Kiilpe’® defends the proposition that the will can modify the 
course of ideas. His criticism is directed against the statements of 
Lipps,” who holds that unconscious factors may determine the direc- 
tion of our thinking. But the grounds of his criticism are unsatis- 
factory. He asks what difference there would be between conscious 
orderly thinking and the disorder of dreams, if the stream of thought 
were not determined by the will; and what would distinguish action 
with a purpose from the half deliberate, half automatic movement 
of our limbs? I confess that I can not see what the intrusion of the 
will would have to do with the matter. The explanation of the dif- 
ferences just referred to is quite independent of voluntary attention 
and voluntary movement. If will be characterized as Kiilpe affirms, 
chiefly by conation or effort [Streben], then the latter is quite as 
prominent in dreams as in waking. Indeed, the most distinctive 
symptom of nightmare is the fruitless effort of which the dreamer 
is conscious. Dreaming is disordered and fantastic not because we 
dream involuntarily: but, on the contrary, that which keeps our 

* On the origin of this oscillation, see Miinsterberg, “ Beitriige,’ II. Pace, 
Phil. Stud., VIII. 


* Kiilpe, “ Die Lehre vom Willen in der neueren Psychologie,” pp. 33 f. 
* Lipps, “ Grundtatsachen,” p. 49 f. 
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thoughts, in a waking state, from becoming dreams is the effect of 
influences which we have no part in producing. As for the half 
automatic, half deliberate acts, they are distinguished from conscious 
deliberate acts by the presence of a purpose and the feelings which 
accompany it. But Kiilpe insists further that the ‘‘activity’’ of 
psychical processes is not unconscious, but conscious, and must have 
a consciousness as its vehicle [Trager]. The latter he finds in will. 
‘“What do I know of the unconscious?’’ he asks. ‘‘My consciousness 
is my actuality, in my consciousness I experience activity, and this 
inferred that the only interruption of the stream of consciousness 
must be caused by conscious volitions: but how do the latter happen 
to occur? Irrespective of any view which may be taken of the 
unconscious, it is irreconcilable with our every-day experience to 
suppose that each idea can be traced to its source—that its cause 
experience I call volition.’"* From such a statement, it might be 
must have been an object of consciousness. 

From the consideration of the general subject of voluntary atten- 
tion, as given above, I conclude that neither in the recall of an idea 
nor in fixing an idea which has been recalled, is it possible to prove 
that will as a special psychical process has any part. 

It may be objected that the conception of the will here adopted 
is too narrow, and that psychical activity of every kind involves will 
or is an expression of will. To reply at length to such an objection 
would take me beyond the modest limits of this article. But to 
predicate will of all psychical activity is to presuppose that will has 
already been observed as a concrete datum of consciousness. Aside 
from the fact that it is very doubtful whether there is such a datum 
of consciousness, there seems to be no more reason to say that psy- 
chical activity is will than to say that psychical activity is knowing 


or feeling. 
7 g ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 
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SOCIETIES 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN 
SOCIETY FOR PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


HE Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology held its 
fifth annual meeting at Charlotte, North Carolina, on Tuesday, 
December 28, 1909. It met in conjunction with the Southern Edu- 
cational Association. The meeting comprised two sessions, forenoon 
and afternoon. About one fourth of the members were in attend- 
ance. The range of the topics presented by the papers and the 
character of the discussions which followed marked this as one of 


* Kiilpe, ibid., p. 34. 
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the most profitable meetings held by the society. The keen interest 
maintained throughout the meeting showed the advantage that is 
assured when the soliciting programs of other scientific bodies are 
not present to attract the attention of those members who journey 
to such meetings. 

In discussing ‘‘The Functions of the Anterior and Posterior 
Association Areas of the Cerebrum,’’ Professor Franz presented the 
status of our knowledge regarding cerebral localization, and reviewed 
the results of recent experimental, clinical, and pathological studies. 
On this basis he suggested an hypothesis as to the functions of these 
areas, which, for the most part, specifies that the frontal lobes are 
motor-associational, and the posterior sensory-associational. 

The report of Professor Hill on ‘‘Tests made with a Modified 
Binet-Buzenet Esthesiometer’’ included a description of some simple 
devices convenient to carry on the work of ascertaining the general 
effects of practise upon the median line of the forehead in the 
discrimination of cutaneous stimuli. The new instruments were 
designed to eliminate the errors attendant upon the use of the com- 
pass-type of esthesiometer, such as the increase of arm-tremor of 
the operator, the errors in readjustments, and the delays. 

The communication of Professor Barnes on ‘‘ Voluntary Isolation 
of Control in a Group’’ reported the results of attempts to obtain 
voluntary control of the movements of the ring finger without moving 
the other fingers, and thereby secure further information as to the 
conscious processes involved in the movements. The difficulties of 
proper instrumentation have delayed a completion of the experi- 
ments, but the results show that the voluntary isolation of control 
of movement in a group is a problem of attention. 

Further information concerning the four raccoons already re- 
ported upon in Professor Cole’s published paper ‘‘Concerning the 
Intelligence of Racoons,’’ was presented in the communication sent 
by Dr. Shepherd on ‘‘The Discrimination of Articulate Sounds by 
Racecoons.’’ These six-months’ old animals in the course of eighteen 
days appeared to be able to discriminate articulate sounds perfectly 
as involved in their names. The individual differences varied from 
two hundred and seventy to five hundred trials. In view of these 
differences, it was urged that experimenters use too few animals, 
and so draw from their results too broad conclusions. 

In his paper on ‘‘The Relative Value of the Affective and the 
Intellectual Processes in the Genesis of the Psychosis called Trau- 
matic Neurasthenia,’’ Mr. Williams contended, after reviewing cur- 
rent opinions and citing illustrative examples in his own practise, 
that emotional shock has no power to perturb for long unless main- 
tained ideationally. 
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In the preliminary report of his investigation of ‘‘The Conscious- 
ness of Meaning,’’ Professor Ogden offered some results obtained 
by employing the method used at Wiirzburg. Four series of experi- 
ments, with four observers offer a variety of results. The reaction 
times in part are regular, and in part irregular. In all observers, 
imageless thoughts predominate over images, while the presence of 
images tends to be relatively independent of the concrete or abstract 
character of the stimulus word. 

In his paper on ‘‘The Psychology of Prejudice,’’ Professor Morse 
presented analyses which led to the rejection of the view that preju- 
dice is the same as apperception. Prejudice is rather the refusal or 
inability to apperceive, and arises from an undue prepossession for or 
against an idea, an object, or an act. 

In analyzing ‘‘The Concept of the Laws of Nature,’’ Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s paper considered the special views of Pearson and Taylor 
and endeavored to show ‘‘that purposiveness was not inconsistent 
with mechanical or scientific calculation, and natural laws have an 
ontological significance. ”’ 

In his presidential address, Professor Lefevre contributed to the 
observance of the Darwinian semi-centenary by tracing in an ample 
way ‘‘The Growth of the Concept of Evolution Among the Greeks.’’ 
The logical necessity of evolution was shown in the growth of view- 
points from the early physiologers to Aristotle. The latter’s concept 
of potentiality, development, and entelechy, or his teleological evolu- 
tionary idealism, was regarded as the logical consummation of the 
growth of the concept of evolution among the Greeks. 

At the Wednesday forenoon session of the Southern Educational 
Association, the secretary presented a detailed account of the history 
and the work of the society. 


EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Idealism as a Practical Creed: being the Lectures on Philosophy and 
Modern Life delivered before the University of Sydney. Henry JONES. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 1909. 


The title of this book is at once a paradox and a challenge. Idealism 
and practicalness! Can these be harmonized? “I always thought,” says 
the ordinary man, “that if there was one thing more unpractical than 
another it was an ideal, and that if a man would be real he must come 
down from the hazy heights of dreamland and stand upon the solid earth 
of actuality.” Nay, says Professor Jones, it is the idealist who is in 
touch with reality and the world of experience can only be rightly inter- 
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preted by its ideals. We make our own world and it is thought which 
legislates. And so idealism is a creed just because it is an interpretation 
of life. It is the key to nature and experience. Other keys have been 
tried, but they have proved inadequate. This is the only one which has 
been found to fit the lock, and give man entrance not only to the kingdom 
of heaven, but to the kingdoms of this earth as well. 

Professor Jones is a Welshman and he has all the verve and intensity 
of the Celt. He is a seer not less than a thinker and his pages glow with 
color and his words strike fire as they come forth. The note of personal 
conviction constantly recurs. He utters here his assured belief—“ the 
hypothesis of my life ”—and he truly says that “no man has ever helped 
the world with what is to himself a ‘may be’ or ‘ perhaps.’ ” 

The contents of the book were originally delivered as lectures before 
the University of Sidney, and in addressing the youth of a young country 
full of hope and enterprise his words not only take appropriately a prac- 
tical shape, but aim at creating a spirit of patriotism and social responsi- 
bility. He begins his lectures with a suggestive quotation from Hegel’s 
inaugural address at Heidelberg, to whose philosophy more than one 
sympathetic reference is made; and in his general tone he reminds us of 
Fichte’s famous “ Reden an die Deutsche Nation,” which nearly a cen- 
tury ago aroused the enthusiasm of his countrymen. Professor Jones 
would remind this young Australian commonwealth that it is righteous- 
ness alone that exalteth a nation. Not military glory, not material 
prosperity, alone, valuable as these may be, but truth, spiritual ideals, 
great thoughts concerning man and God are “ greater far than all these 
things.” “I can form no higher wish for you than that it may be your 
destiny to try by actual experiment how far this faith of the idealists 
will stand the strain of a nation’s practise.” 

The meaning which the author attaches to idealism is thus indicated. 
“Philosophy,” he says, “is an attitude of mind rather than a doctrine.” 
It is no finished, cut and dry formula. A final theory is not attainable 
nor is a fixed system to be sought. Experience changes and grows, and 
philosophy is experience becoming reflective, the mind or ego becoming 
conscious of itself and the world. It was Hegel who first gave to philos- 
ophy its modern form, its higher idealistic outlook. But this “ way of 
looking at life” is confined to no school, it is the possession of all our 
noblest thought and greatest poetry. 

If the author confines himself in these lectures to this particular form 
of philosophy it is because, as he believes, it is that “which is most in 
touch with our modern life and most akin to the poetry in which that 
life has found its best expression,” and “the principles of this philosophy 
have entered deeply into the theoretic and practical life of our times.” 
For, after all, ideas are the only agents in man’s life. “Man is always 
pursuing ends great or small.” “It is the idea of that which seems to 
him desirable, not his mere muscles or nerves, or bare sense and impulse, 
which carries him to his every act.” But if idealism is the reflective or 
purposive view of life as distinguished from the irreflective and instinctive, 
it is no less the poetic or imaginative, as contrasted with the prosaic, 
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hence philosophy and poetry are really one in their aim. And indeed in 
another aspect of it, it is the religious view as opposed to what Martineau 
calls “the profane.” In short, the conviction shared by all greatest minds 
alike “seems to me that of the unity and the spiritual purpose of the 
world—why indeed may I not call it the hypothesis of the Nazarene 
teacher as to the nature of God?” 

In lectures two, three, and four, under the headings “ First the Blade,” 
“Then the Ear,” “ After that the Full Corn,” our author works out the 
development of idealism in history. All history, he shows, is sacred, and 
right and truth and freedom are gradually being evolved. The civiliza- 
tion of mankind is the process of evolving the idea of freedom and he 
seeks to show how the spirit of freedom “has been influenced by the 
idealism which is itself the effluence and manifestation of that life.” The 
freedom of the individual and of society is at first a blind movement 
towards an unknown good which gradually attains to consciousness and 
self-knowledge. The eastern peoples had no genius for statecraft. 
Among them, as Hegel says, only one, the monarch, was free. Freedom 
first began to dawn on Greece, but it took at the outset the form of 
imagination. With the rise of reflective thought among the sophists, and 
especially in Socrates, the product of the imagination was destroyed. The 
individual conscience claimed universal rights. Hence gradually the old 
institutions perished and humanity was launched on a new enterprise. 
But emancipation is only the “ alphabet of true freedom” and this nega- 
tive aspect reaches its full expression in the French Revolution. 

A process of restoration must follow the epoch of criticism and disin- 
tegration. Gradually must we learn to reconcile ourselves “to the condi- 
tions under which we must necessarily live, without compromising either 
their authority or our own freedom.” The citizen must find himself in the 
state and the state express itself through the citizen. Positive freedom is 
arrived at when morality is socialized and society is moralized. If Pro- 
fessor Jones speaks of restoration he is no champion of conservatism, 
nor does he advocate any resuscitation of old forms and old traditions. 
The new freedom restores the ancient world, but reinterprets it. The life 
of humanity is for him a growth, a progress, an evolution. But it is no 
blind or mechanical process. “The one-increasing purpose” in which 
one good custom yields to a better is taking place through the free action 
of the individual reason not less than the pressure of experience. Ideals 
do not come to us ready-made from without. They are forged in the 
laboratory of our own experience. They arise in the course of our traffic 
with reality. While, in one sense, we make them, in another they make 
us. They are therefore aspects of one continuous rational development 
in which are revealed the true character and purpose of man. 

In a fine chapter, which may be regarded by way of illustration of 
this principle, he treats of the idealism of Wordsworth and Browning. 
Both in their own way pled for the spiritual interpretation of the world 
and of man. It is the unique quality of the great poet as of the great 
philosopher that in all things they see the whole, viewing the world sub 
specie e@ternitatis. There is something inspiring in the view of life 
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inculeated by such choice spirits. They show us that there is one prin- 
ciple in the universe and that principle is spiritual. It is a splendid and 
heartening faith. But the question is, have they a right to it? Is it true? 

This question naturally prepares the way for the two final chapters in 
the book, entitled “ The Call of the Age” and “ The Answer of Idealism,” 
in which objections are met, and, after some subtle criticism of alternative 
solutions, the case for idealism is presented. 

The last chapter is in one sense the most interesting, and for philos- 
ophy the most important in the volume, for in it lies the crux of the 
whole position. But to appreciate the cumulative force of this section 
it must be read as a whole. 

Professor Jones has no faith in “ hybrid theories ” which avoid ultimate 
issues. Man is at his best only when he is in touch with ultimate issues. 
A theory can not stop short of unity, or take refuge behind its own inco- 
herence. A God who is not infinite but limited is a God who is neither 
self-subsistent nor self-determined; a God above God, an absolute higher 
than an absolute is an impossible conception. 

The objection of course has often been brought against the absolute of 
Hegel and all forms of the absolute idealism, that it stultifies human 
effort. If all is already achieved and man is but “thinking God’s 
thoughts after him,” is the world not an illusion? Professor Jones admits 
there can be no final reply of philosophy to this question. Philosophy has 
but to interpret experience, not to say what it ought to be or how it might 
be other than it is. It is not a finished world, if you like. God is work- 
ing in us and through us. It is the part of knowledge to discover the order 
already existent in the world; and of a moral agent to reveal the ideality 
of the world, recognizing and obeying its laws and making himself their 
willing instrument. “The moral agent who can raise himself and his 
world to the condition in which they ‘ought to be’ must contain the 
possibilities of that change within himself and find them also in his 
world.” “Man reveals himself by means of it (the process) and it 
reveals its nature by means of man.” “ Verily it is man who is in the 
making, and not the great universe nor his God.” 

We are “thrown back upon absolute alternatives.” Professor Jones 
does not minimize the pathetic scene of human history, or attempt to 
call evil good. If we learn through error and find through evil that good 
is best, we must not overstep experience or flee to an imaginary realm 
where knowledge and goodness have no possible opposites. We will not 
take refuge in Mr. Bradley’s absolute, in which all the differences of 
finite experience are transcended because finite predicates have lost their 
earthly significance. Good and evil are vitally connected and correlated. 
But correlation does not mean that both terms of it are of equal worth. 
The unity in which the opposites of experience meet is not a “ tertium,” 
separate and above them, but is one of those opposites themselves. “ This 
view, I believe, is true.” “The process of morality is a process of inter- 
pretation, of obedience, and of the appropriation of that which is, and 
which is deemed right and good.” The two sides of the correlation are 
not merely abstract ideas. When a man speaks of “ duty,” “ moral good,” 
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“right,” he has already invested these conceptions with absolute author- 
ity and he has, so to speak, thrown his own personality into the balance. 
The “good” carries with it its own justification; it exists in its own 
right. And the recognition of it as good is the acknowledgment of its 
complete autonomy and self-sufficiency. “In obeying its behests the 
moral agent is aware that he is bowing to a necessity which is complete, 
whose claim upon him is absolute, capable of no compromise.” “ Man’s 
conception of the good may be, and is, inadequate . . ., but at every 
stage it stands before him as absolute in its worth and authority, a 
necessity he dare not question and, in the degree to which he is moral- 
ized, does not desire to question, but to obey.” 

Without following our author further, we may say a stronger or 
more satisfactory plea for the idealistic interpretation of life has seldom 
been made. It is the plea of a man who has thought in earnest. It is 
no mere theory, it is, he believes, a working faith—“the sanest hy- 
pothesis that the mind of man has discovered as yet.” Tried by all the 
tests which reason knows, it will be found to stand. It does better justice 
to the meaning of the world than materialism. The idea of order 
“works better” than disorder. “It is a hypothesis which distorts reality 
less; which finds reasonable room for more of its facts.” If Professor 
Jones seems in these sentences to acknowledge the test of pragmatism, 
a perusal of his book will not fail to prove that he has no sympathy with 
the view that a theory is true simply because “ it works best.” But tried 
even by this test, these conceptions “will be admitted to be essentially 
constitutive of the experiences of our day as expressed in its greatest 
poetic, philosophic, and religious literature.” This does not show 
that the conceptions are true, nor even that they have practical import 
and real value. In one sense the conception of the unity and spiritual 
nature of reality has very great value, “even though it should prove—as 
Comte thought—to be only the departing shadow of a religious super- 
stition.” “It has been an incomparable anodyne to a suffering world.” 
But we can not conclude from this fact alone that the conception is 
true. It may be only the “noble lie” which leads to truth. “The argu- 
ment from desire ”—that these ideas must be valid which meet man’s 
deepest wants—is not convincing. “It rests upon optimistic presuppo- 
sitions which have themselves to be verified.” There is, in fact, no way 
of testing any truth except by reason. This does not mean that only 
the logical understanding can apprehend the truth. Poetry justifies 
itself in other ways, and poetry may convince “ all the more effectively 
because it makes no logical pretensions.” “For Reason is no abstract 
faculty, but a name for the whole man, who is himself the living totality 
of his own experience, when engaged upon discovering the true and the 
false.” 

Man is discovering his own nature and where his true good lies, 
through much failure and at a great cost. He is coming to himself 
through his intercourse with his fellows and the world, and interpreting 
them also in the process; and the one discovery which he is making, it 
seems certain, is that he is spirit—a mind set on knowing, and a will 
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fixed on good and finding it, seek it where he will, nowhere except in the 
things of the spirit. 

This hypothesis, Professor Jones says, is at least worthy of being 
tried. For nations and for individuals it can only mean good. “I can 
form no higher wish for you as a nation,” he says to his hearers, “ than 
that it may be your destiny to try this faith by actual experience”; and 
for himself he concludes: “ Nothing would I so willingly or gratefully 
make my inheritance forever as the example of those who have made its 
light the guide of their faltering footsteps.” 


ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEXANDER. 
LANGBANK, SCOTLAND. 


The Idea of the Soul. A. E. Crawtey. London: A. and C. Black. 1909. 

Pp. viii + 307. 

Readers of Mr. Crawley’s previous books, “The Mystic Rose” and 
“The Tree of Life ”—the latter a somewhat amusing attempt to justify 
(Anglican?) Christianity by an appeal to anthropology—will know what 
to expect in this present volume. They will find much new matter on a 


deeply interesting theme, many fresh observations, and abundant material - 


for cogitation and discussion. But their gratitude for the author’s inde- 
pendence and originality will be tempered with regret at his constitutional 
inability to set forth his ideas in simple and connected fashion. Mr. 
Crawley’s statements are dogmatic to an extreme; he appears to carry 
always a scientific chip on his shoulder. He moves from one topic to 
another with such rapidity that the reader grows breathless in pursuit of 
the fleeting thought. The whole discussion has a vagueness and gener- 
ality which, one fears, must have been borrowed from its subject-matter. 

Mr. Crawley begins with Tylor’s theory of animism as set forth in the 
classical “ Primitive Culture.” He acknowledges the value of that work 
as a starting-point for further inquiry, but thinks that Tylor was more 
concerned with the place of animism in the evolution of culture than with 
its origin as a philosophical conception. In Tylor’s explanation “there 
is no psychological precision—the fact being that his explanation was 
completed before the development of experimental psychology ” (pp. 3-4). 

As a general criticism, Mr. Crawley argues that Tylor, and one may 
add Spencer and his followers, over-estimated the importance of certain 
mental states as direct or indirect sources of animism. The “trance” 
is pathological. “ Visions,” or hallucinations of sight, are pathological. 
“Tt is illegitimate to base a universal phenomenon on abnormal facts” 
(p. 18). Epilepsy, hysteria, delirium, and mania, if they might substan- 
tiate notions already existing of the separable soul, have themselves noth- 
ing to do with the origin of the soul-idea. 

We come next to dreams. Mr. Crawley asks whether inferences from 
and about dreams are really sufficient to originate the idea of the soul. 
He considers the dream-theory “ psychologically impossible” (p. 15). 
Figures seen in dreams are not “ phantoms”; to the savage they are more 
real, sometimes even larger, than what is seen when awake. Yet the idea 
of the soul in all its stages is that of “an ethereal, rarefied, and often 
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miniature entity,” inferior to the body in the qualities of solidity and 
extension. Dreams might corroborate such a notion; they could not give 
it birth. 

Lastly we have the question, What causes sleep and death? According 
to Tylor, the savage answers, the “life” of the man, a thing separable 
from the body, and able to go away and leave it insensible or dead. 
According to Crawley the “life” notion is a late abstraction of primitive 
thought. The contrast between waking and sleeping did not impress the 
naive mind of the savage. Primitive perception, again, noticed a differ- 
ence between the sight of a living body and a dead, but did not proceed 
to explain it by supposing that its “life ” had now left it forever. Indeed, 
the savage mourner treats his dead, for a time, as being still alive, just 
as the civilized mourner will refuse to believe that the loved one has 
really departed. And inference, when it does come, will not lead at once 
to the idea of a vital principle, thus emphasized by contrast. Concepts 
like “life,” “force,” “energy,” are not abstracted by early thought from 
the things in which they appear. 

So much for Mr. Crawley’s critique of the anthropological theory of 
animism. That magnificent generalization is meeting some heavy 
assaults these days: frontal attacks like Crawley’s directed against its 
psychological validity, side attacks like Lang’s with his doctrine of “ high 
gods ” who never were souls at all; attacks in the rear like Marett’s theory 
of “pre-animistic religion.” Meanwhile the animists stand by their 
guns and await only the publication of Professor Tylor’s Gifford lectures 
to leave their intrenchments and rise and smite their foes. 

Mr. Crawley by no means confines himself to negative criticism. He 
has a very positive theory of his own. The idea of the soul is an “ intel- 
lectual product” (p. 23) to be studied in savage languages rather than in 
primitive worship and ritual. It is the outcome of “elementary mental 
processes” (p. 25) in the lowest stage of intellectual evolution we can 
infer. Memory-images, chiefly visual in character, the stored results of 
his acts of perception, are what first gave man his notion of the soul of a 
thing. Thus the soul is neither a phantom nor a double; nor an illusion, 
since it is not mistaken for the reality; nor a shadow, since it has three- 
dimensional volume, form, feature, and color; it is not aghost. “ Spiritual 
existence is mental existence; the world of spirits is the mental world. 
Everything that can through perception lay the foundation of a memory- 
image can claim the possession of a soul, an existence in the spiritual 
world here and hereafter” (p. 78). 

Having advanced this explanation of the origin of the soul, Mr. 
Crawley devotes a lengthy and valuable chapter to Pre-scientific Psychol- 
ogies. In this he sets forth with some approach to completeness the doc- 
trine of the soul in certain great ethnological areas such as Australia, 
Polynesia and Melanesia, Africa and America. Whatever be the value of 
the author’s psychological disquisitions, this collection of evidence based 
on the latest and best authorities in English, German, and Dutch, is a 
distinct addition to the scanty literature of the subject. 

The remainder of the book deals with such attributes of the soul as its 
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size, substance, and separability, its power of embodiment and transmigra- 
tion, the notion of plurality of souls, the soul as a guardian-spirit, and so 
on. The author explains these and allied features on the basis of his 
theory that the soul-idea is the mental duplicate of reality. This sup- 
plies him with a broad generalization which he does not hesitate to apply 
to all spiritual philosophies from the rude imaginings of the savage to the 
latest and most advanced speculations on the absolute. At this point we 
may leave him to the consideration of the metaphysicians. 


Hutton WEBSTER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Science for May 6 contains the paper on “ The Psychology of Social 
Consciousness implied in Instruction ” read by Professor George H. Mead 
before the section for education of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Boston, in December, 1909. The following 
passage is taken from it: “The child in entering into his heritage of 
ideas and methods should have the emotional response which the boy has 
in a primitive community when he has been initiated into the mysteries 
and the social code of the group of which he has become a citizen. We 
have a few remainders of this emotional response, in the confirmation or 
conversion and entrance into the church, in the initiation into the frater- 
nity, and in the passage from apprenticeship into the union. But the 
complexities of our social life, and the abstract intellectual character of 
the ideas which society uses have made it increasingly difficult to identify 
the attainment of the equipment of a man with the meaning of manhood 
and citizenship.” 


Tue first volume to be published of the “ Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature” will be “Three Philosophical Poets—Lucretius, 
Dante, and Goethe” by Professor George Santayana, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Proressor E. B. McGitvary, of the department of philosophy of the 
University of Wisconsin, was elected president of the Western Philosoph- 
ical Association at the recent meeting at the University of Iowa. 


Mr. A. G. Batrour has revised his Romanes lectures on “ The Criti- 
cism of Beauty ” published from a shorthand report last November. The 
new edition is to be published immediately by the Oxford University Press. 


Proressor Ernst Meumany, of the University of Halle, has been called 
to the University of Leipzig to replace Professor Max Heinze. 


Dr. ArtHuR O. Lovesoy, of the University of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy at the Johns Hopkins University. 





